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garita 3 a segregate of Aster, under Aster Bellidiastrum. To replace 
the invalidated and therefore inapplicable Margarita Lister the 
name Calomyxa may be suggested. 

Calomyxa Nwd., Nom. Nov. 

Margarita Lister, Mycetozoa 1. c. (1894) (19*1). not Mar- 
garita Gaudin (1829). 

Calomyxa metallica (Berk. & Br.) Nwd. 

Margarita metallica (Berk & Br.) Lister, 1. c. Physarum 
metallicum Berk & Br., Mag. Zool. Bot. I. 49 (1838). Cornuvia 
metallica Rost. Mon. App. 35. 



IN REMEMBRANCE. 



Resolved that in the death of Doctor Edward Lee Greene 
the California Academy of Sciences has lost one of its most 
eminent members and the world one of its leaders in systematic 
botany. With sublime devotion to science he gave up' all he 
had, time, energy and what money could be spared from his 
frugal -needs to carrying on his wock, publishing at his own expense 
a mass of original material to be compared in extent only with 
that of Asa Gray. Probably no other American botanist has 
published so many new species and genera and certainly no other 
has made such great sacrifices to carry on his work. 

His wide travels and his rare powers of observation and 
discrimination gave him a personal knowledge of more living 
plants than is possessed to-day by any other botanist. 

He collected at his own expense one of the best botanical 
libraries in this country and an herbarjum rich in types of new 
species. It is greatly to be regretted that this library and her- 
barium are not in some Pacific Coast institution where their use 
would be greatest since his epoch making work was done on the 
Pacific Coast flora. 

He possessed that rare type of courage, namely the courage 
of his convictions, and alone carried the banner of what to him 
was the truth in the face of the greatest opposition. No wonder 
that such a man who was also blessed with an attractive personality 
and whose knowledge was so great and so freely bestowed, drew 



1 Gaudin, J. F., Fl. Helv. V, 335 (1829). 
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to him the young enthusiasts whose ideals were as fresh as his 
own. 

The example of his life remains to keep alive unselfish ideals 
and nobility of character. 

The California Academy of Science has a permanent 
memorial of this remarkable man in his botanical papers which 
appeared in the two Bulletins of this institution. The herbarium 
also possesses many type of species described by him which were 
saved from the great fire. Since then he has sent to the new 
herbarium some valuable specimens containing duplicates of 
some of his types. 

Our sympathy goes to those friends and relatives who have 
lost one who is personally beloved. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be sent to friends 
and relatives, to the Smithsonian Institution, the Biological 
Society of Washington, the Washington Academy of Science, 
Notre Dame University and the Catholic University of America. 
Alice Eastwood, California Academy of Science. 
Douglas H. Campbell, Stanford University. 
Eugene W. Hilgard, University of California. 



The friends of Dr. Edward Lee Greene, who died November 
10, 1915, met at the home of Mrs. Margaret Downing, 1262 
Lawrence Street, Brookland, D. C, Sunday afternoon, December 

12, 1915- 

Dr. Burns, President of the Holy Cross College, represented 
Notre Dame University, and about forty other intimate friends 
of Dr. Greene were present. 

Dr. Burns stated that it was the wish of our friend that 
no formal services be held in Washington, but that the funeral 
be at Notre Dame; therefore we are assembled by the common 
sentiment of love, respect, and veneration for dear Dr. Greene 
at this informal gathering. The invitation to attend this meeting 
was extended to all friends, so far as was possible. 

Letters of sympathy and regrets from Mrs. Senator Bourne, 
Dr. J. A. Zahm, and Dr. H. Hyvernat, one of the oldest professors 
of the Catholic University and one who had been closely asso- 
ciated with Dr. Greene, were read. Postmaster General Burleson 
was unexpectedly prevented from attending, and sent a note 
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expressing his regret that he could not be present to pay tribute 
to his good friend. 

Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, who knew Dr. Greene 
intimately as a boy, having been one of his schoolmates, expressed 
his gratification at being able to be present, and related how 
Dr. Greene became interested in botany in his younger days, 
having received inspiration and instruction from a Swedish 
botanist, Thure L,udwig Theodore Kumlien, who lived in his 
neighborhood. In later years the Senator found him as a professor 
of botany in the Catholic University, and they renewed their 
friendship. He spoke of him as being kind-hearted, congenial, 
industrious, and having a most lovable disposition; he felt that 
he never had a better friend in Washington. Besides being a man 
of the highest integrity, and entirely fearless, he was an eminent 
scientist, and a great scholar — not in the sense of having just one 
idea — his views covered more than the subject of botany; it was 
therefore very unfortunate that his life could not be spared much 
longer. "Nothing was so painful and so grievous to me as the 
news of Dr. Greene's death." 

Mr. W. E- Safford, Secretary of the Botanical Society of 
Washington, in his tribute said that while Dr. Greene was a 
great botanist, he was not an orthodox botanist. He made it a 
point to do honor to those to whom honor was due, and tried to 
keep the memory of the very old botanists from sinking into 
oblivion. 

Dr. W. A. Orton took pleasure in testifying to the esteem in 
which the younger botanists of Washington held Dr. Greene for 
his wonderful knowledge of ancient languages and his broad views 
which placed him in a unique position. 

He described a meeting of the Botanical Society, given in 
honor of Dr. Greene, which hardly a member of the Society failed 
to attend. "It is now a lasting pleasure to have paid that tribute 
to the Doctor while he was here among us." 

Dr. C. O. Townsend admired Dr. Greene greatly because 
he was an inspiration to every one interested in the work of botany ; 
he often recalls the kindly expression which was on his face when 
he arose in the botanical meetings to address them — he seemed 
to tower above them all. The memory of Dr. Greene is therefore 
very pleasant and very beautiful. 

Dr. Theodore Holm, Dr. Greene's oldest friend in Washington, 
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could not reconcile himself with the thought that Dr. Greene 
had gone, for he was his only real congenial friend in America — ■ 
the only one who could fluently speak of botany and knew every- 
thing about ancient botany. His knowledge of the specific flora 
of America could hardly be reached by any one else; he brought 
out very many new points in plant descriptions. He said he could 
not adequately express the loss sustained in Dr. Greene's death, 
and he> hoped that his memory would always be kept alive. 

Dr. Moore, of the Catholic University, read a sketch of the 
life of Dr. Greene, written by Dr. J. A. Nieuwland, Editor of 
The American Midland Naturalist, published at Notre Dame 
University; he also paid high tribute to Dr. Greene's helpfulness to 
young students. 

Dr. Dunn, who for a number of years was associated with Dr. 
Greene in the Catholic University, read from Dr. Greene's own 
manuscript an experience entitled "A Walk Across the Desert," 
a part of his autobiography. 

Dr. Burns closed the meeting by reading the Thirty-Eighth 
Psalm as translated into English by Dr. Greene from his own 
Greek testament. 

The following motion was introduced by Dr. V. K. Chestnut, 
which was seconded by Mr. Safford, and unanimously prevailed: 

"We have assembled together to-day, through the kind courtesy of 
our esteemed hostess, to meet the friends of Dr. Edward Lee Greene, and 
we have been charmed by the reading from the pen of Dr. Greene himself 
the wonderfully interesting story of his early pioneering experiences while 
botanizing in the great trackless desert regions of the United States. 

"We have been enabled to hear this story through the courtesy of 
Dr. Cavanaugh, President of Notre Dame University, to whom the manu- 
script of the autobiography has been entrusted, and through Dr. Dunn, 
of the Catholic University, who has kindly read the manuscript to us. 

"I wish, therefore, to move, Mr. Chairman, that a rising vote of thanks 
be extended to each of these persons, and I would also include in this vote 
of thanks the names of our worthy presiding officer, Dr. Burns, President 
of Holy Cross College, and Dr. Nieuwland, Editor of the Midland 
Naturalist, who so thoughtfully sent the portraits and the book plates 
of our most esteemed friend and fellow botanist." 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. G. ElSENHART, 

Secretary of the Meeting 



